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INTIME OF STORM. 
[From the Overland Monthly.} 


SUNSHINE and melody follow the rain— 
Patter the rain-drops merrily ! 

Spring joy follows the winter pain, 
Then, ho! for the earth’s green holiday. 


Flutter the rovers from over the sea— 
Greet them. robin, right heartily! 

Nest and twitter in field and tree, ° 
And O! for leve’s sweet holiday. 


Wait, and the winds of the winter cease: 
Up, little heart, beat hopefully ! 

After the warfare cometh peace— 
And O! for a life’s glad holiday. 


a a ee 
LOCKED IN. 
[Sunday-School Advocate. | 


“ THank you, Mr. Deane,” said the vicar, with a smile to my 
father, as we entered the old church, “this is a little business that 
I always attend to myself.” : 

As Mr. Attwood said the words he locked the door and put the 
key in his pocket. That there was some little story connected 

with this proceeding was plain, although for some time nothing 
was said about it. My father was an enthusiast upon the subject 
of church brasses and monuments, and seldom allowed an oppor- 
tunity of adding to his already large stock of interesting facts and 
scraps to slip by unimproved. We were now spending a long day 
with an old friend of his, whom my father had not seen for several 
years ;-and, of course, a visit to the church in which that friend 
pursued his ministerial labors could not be left out of the list of 
the day’s arrangements. 

It was certainly a fine old church, and Mr. Attwood was _grati- 
fied in finding that my father had both eye and ear for its many 
points of historical interest. I could not, I confess, get up much 
enthusiasm upon a number of cold, staring nonuments and dingy 
old brasses, although I did my best to listen to a conversation 
which the vicar and my father never allowed to flag. All at once, 
however, my attention was arrested by the vicar saying, in reply 
to a question my father asked, as we stood in a large pew by the 
side of the pulpit— 

“ Yes, this is the pew.” 

There was nothing remarkable in the words, and, perhaps, they 
would have produced no impression upon me, but that the vicar 
and my father, who had been talking before without pause, now 


_ suddenly became silent. 


“TJ never stand in this pew,” said the vicar, presently, “although 
more than thirty years have passed since that night, without the 


- scene rising as vividly before me as though it were a thing of 


yesterday.” . 
“That will be a story my boy would like to hear,” said my 


father.. 


ee 


“‘ He shall hear it after dinner, then,” said the vicar, giving me 


a kindly glance; “ andif he will take notice of the window just 
above this pew he will be able to understand better what I may 
have to tell him.” 

I need not say that the visit tothe church, and the vicar’s 
promised story, formed tome the most interesting item of the 
morning’s proceedings, and I was very glad that, without any 
prompting on my part, after dinner, Mr. Attwood abruptly com- 
menced his story somewhat in the following fashion : 

“That old pew, with the green baize and brass-headed nails all 
round it, was a curious place te spend a night in, was it not? 
Nevertheless, when I was not much older than you, my boy, it 
was in that very pew that I had to pass several most weary and 
uncomfortable bours. I have lived in this neighborhood all my 
life, and the church of which Iam now vicar was the one in which I 
was christened, and which I used to attend asa boy. My father 
was Squire Attwood, and the pew towhich I called your attention 
in the church was our family pew. Late one afternoon the Squire 
had a visitor who was as much interested in every thing appertain- 
ing to the history of old churches asI myself am. We strolled 
into the church, and spent some time in txamining the curiosities 
to be seen here. WhenI say ‘we,’ it must, with truth, be said 
that the work of examination was confined to the Squire and his 
visitor, for I had found business more attractive in the tower, to 
which I had gone on the lookout for nests. 

“ How long I continued in this pleasing occupation I cannot say, 
but it must have been much longer than the time appeared to me. 
When I came down into the body of the church it was dark and 
empty, and on hurrying to the door I found it locked! The Squire 
and his friend, as [ heard afterward, had called to me several 
times, and receiving no answer, had concluded that I had gone 
home, and so they left the church, locking mein. Iam not by 
any means of a nervous disposition, and as a boy, there were few 
things which frightened me. I was a sturdy disbeliever in ghosts 
and church-yard horrors in general. I make no virtue of this; it 
was simply constitutional with me. I was a strong, healthy lad, 

and after many vain attempts to get out, and to make myself 
heard by any casual passer-by, I made my way to the Squire’s 
pew, determined to keep up my spirits as bravely as I could under 
the vexatious circumstances, To say that I was as much at ease 
among the soft cushions there as I should have been on the sofa at 
home, would be untrue; but to say that I felt any fear as the 
darkness deepened, and the moonbeams fell and flickered around 
the communion table, would be quite as untrue. I comforted myself 
with the reflection that as soon as the Squire discovered I was not 
at home he would send back to the church to look after me, and 
tried to be as easy in mind as possible. 
“ T think I must have fallen asleep; at all events I was roused 


to keener mental activity than usual by a voice outside the win- 
dow. The voice ‘was in whisper, and I could only hear three 
words, but these were. distinct and clear. 
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“Tt all depends,” said a voice, and then I heard no more. 
“I immediately shouted in reply, when there was a rapid rush of 


feet, and again I was left in the silent darkness. My imprison- 
ment, I am glad to say, shortly after this came to an end, for at 
last the lock of the door turned, the ligh™f a lantern flashed 
into the church, and I could hear my father shouting at the top of 
his voice— 

* Are you locked in, my boy ?” 

** Of his gladness in finding me after hours of anxiety, and of 
my joy in once more finding my hand in his on my way home, I 
need say nothing; and I was too excited to say one word about 
the conversation, which my cries had evidently interrupted, until 
more than a week afterward, when the robbery of the communion 
plate of the church recalled the incident to my mind. 

** The Squire made no doubt that the robbers had purposed com- 
mitting the sacrilege on the night when I had been accidentally 
locked in, but had been suddenly prevented by my unexpected 
appearance on the scene. The constables were set to work in all 
directions, but with no success, and after about a month’s search 
the matter was almost given up asa bad job. It was believed to 
be the work of men so skilled in the commission of crime that 
discovery was set down as being next to impossible. The Squire, 
however, could not get rid of the impression that, sooner or later, 
the villains would be brought to book, as he bluntly expressed 
himself and scarcely a day passed by without his discussing the 
subject with me in some shape or other. An event which occurred 
when the sacrilege had become a thing of the past, and had ceased 
to be the common talk, showed, in a somewhat startling light, the 
justice of his conviction. 

“IT was walking with him one market day on our way to the 
town two or three miles off, when, without scarcely knowing why, 
we found ourselves watching the movements of two men who were 
slouching along before us. What made me watch them, I think, was 
the habit which one of them had of putting his hand to his mouth 
and speaking in a whisper to his fellow. As we passed them, 
while he was thus whispering, I heard “ Jt all depends.” My 
heart seemed about to leap into my mouth as I heard the words, 
but I had sufficient self-command to say nothing. 

** Father,” I said, as soon as I was out of ear-shot, “ do not look 
round. ‘The men who robbed the church are close behind us !” 

The Squire was, for the moment, inclined to act incautiously, 
but a brief reflection induced him to walk on as if he had no longer 
any thought of the men following us. We had no sooner arrived at 
the outskirts of the town than he entercd a shop, and there we re- 
mained until the men had gone some distance in front of us. Then 
he immediately put a constable on their track, and charged him 
to find out all concerning them. The result was that, ere the day 
closed, they were in custody for having committed some petty 
larceny in the market, and this led to such revelations, in 
answer to inquiries made concerning them, ‘that eventually they 
were accused of the yet graver offense of having robbed the church. 
I will not weary you with recounting the various steps taken to 
bring their guilt home to them. Suffice it to say that, after they 
had been condemned to transportation for a long term of years, 
one of the men confessed the justice of his sentence, adding that it 
was his own fault that such a punishment had overtaken him, be- 
cause on one occasion when ke went to rob the church, a spirit 
in the Squire’s pew warned him to desist. 

“T need not tell you,” said the vicar, in concluding his story, 
“that I was that spirit when locked in the church.” 


<> 





A man who a few years agc was worth $80,000 is working out 
% fine on the streets of Richmond, Indiana. 








THE HISTORY OF SIGNS. 


Tue Romans are said to have invented signs: indeed, several 
have been unearthed from the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
A few were painted, but as a rule they appear to have been made 
of stone or terra-cotto relievo, and let into pilasters atthe side of 
the open shop-fronts. Thus there have been found a goat, the 
sign of adairy; a mule driving a mill, the sign of a baker ; \at the 
door of a schoolmaster, a boy receiving a good birching; a wine 
merchant had Bacchus pressicg a bunch of grapes, and at a per- 
fumer’s, four men were occupied in laying out and perfuming a 
corpse. The artificiers of Rome had their tools as the sign of their 
houses, to indicate their professions. A carpenter would have a saw, 
an adze, and a chisel; a blacksmith an anvil, anda surveyor a 
measuring rule. 

Along with these very simple sign, at a later period, coats of 
arms, crests, and badges gradually made their appearance at the 
doors of shops. The reasons which dictated the choice of such — 
subjects were various. One of the principal was this: In the 
middle ages the houses of the English nobilty, both in town and 
country, when the family was absent, were used as hostelries for 
travelers. The family arms always hung in front of the house, 
and the most conspicuous object in those arms gave a name to the 
establishment among travelers, who, acquainted with the mys- 
teries of heraldry, called a lion gules or azure by the vernacular 
name of the Red or Blue Lion. Such coats of arms gradually be-, 
came « very popular intimation that there was a “ good entertain- 
ment for all that passes,” and innkeepers began to adopt them, 
hanging out red lions, blue lions, and green dragons as the best 
way to acquaint the public that they offered food and shelter. 

As luxury increased, and the number of houses or shops dealing 
in the same article multiplied, it was necessary to give each shop a 
sign or token by which it might be mentioned in conversation, s0 
that it could be recommended and customers sent to it. Reading 
was still a scarce acquirement; consequently, to write up the 
owner’s names would have been of little use. Those who could 
advertise their name by a rebus; thus, a hare and a bottle stood 
for Harebottle, and two cocks for Cox. Portraits of great men 
were favorite signs, as also were the portraits of the kings and 
queens. The animal kingdom was ransacked, from the elephant 
downward. Everything on the earth and in the firmament above 
it was put under contribution. é 

The signs were mostly suspended from an iron bar, fixed either 
in the wall of the house or in a post standing‘in front of it. In 
both cases the iron work was shaped and ornamented with great 
taste. Painted signs suspended in this way were more common 
than those of any other kind. Some of the signs were odd enough ; 
for instance, the Bull and Mouth, the Whale and Crow, the Shovel 
and Boot, the Leg and Star, the Bible and Swan, the Frying Pan 
and Drum,the Lute and Tun, the Hogin Armour, the Cat and 
Wheel, the Ax and Bottle, the Cat and Fiddle, and a thousand 
others. Probably most of the above are corruptions, thus: The 
Catherine Wheel has been tortured into Cat and Wheel; Boulogne 
Mouth—the mouth of the Boulogne harbor—into the Bull and 
Mouth, and Caton fidele, a stanch Protestant in the reign of Queeu 
Mary, into the Cat and Fiddle. 

As a rule very little art was displayed in the printing of signs; 
they were usually very highly colored and gilded, and the King’s 
English was more often than not terribly mutilated. An instance 
may be given of the sign of the bear, under which was painted, 
“this is the beer,” instead of “ this is the bear.” Had the sign only 
murdered the King’s English it might have been forgiven, but the 
weight of one, some years ago in London, dragged down the front 
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of the house, and in its fall killed two young ladies, the King’s 


jeweler and a cobbler. No signs of any kind are now allowed to 
come out over the sidewalks in London. The best signs were not 
painted by the regular sign painters. Royal Academicians at the 
close of the last century turned their hands in this direction. 

Why do barbers put out painted poles? Probably very few of 
the tonsorial artists can answer this question. Formerly a barber 
was a kind of surgeon; indeed, they were called barbei-surgeons 
from the fact of their practicing phle-botomy or bleeding; the 
patient undergoing this operation had to grasp the pole in order to 
make the blood flow more freely. As the pole was liable to be 
stained with blood, it was painted red; when not in use, barbers 
were in the habit of suspending it outside the door with the white 
linen swathing-bands twisted round it; this, in latter times, gave 
rise to the pole being painted red and white, or olack and white, 
or even with red, white, and blue lines winding round it. 

Scarcely a man would think of going into the cigar and tobacco 
business without having a figure for his door, but it seems nowa- 
days he is not very particular what kind of a figure itis. Formerly 
figures were mostly, if not all, Indians, some of whom were repre- 
sented with leaves of tobacco or a bundle of cigars in their hands. 
These are all very well, as they showed in some way the kind of 
trade carried on inside the store. In Hngland, especially in the 
provirces, most of the cigar stores have the figure of a Highlander 
at the door. He is usually represented holding a Scotch mull 
filled with snuff—a kind of invitation for persons going past to take 
a pinch. " These figures, as arule, are very well carved. Sometimes 
a pictorial representation of the tobacco plant is hung out, but 
usually it occurs in the form of tobacco rolls, being coils of the so- 
called spun or twist tobacco, otherwise pigtail, and painted brown 
and gold alternately. 

The three balls of the pawnbrokers are said to have been taken 
from the coat-of-arms of the Duke of Medici, from whose States. 
and from Lombardy, nearly all the early bankers came. These 
capitalists also advanced money on valuable gvods, and hence 
gradually became pawnbrokers. The arms of the Medici family 
were five bezants (coins of the Greek Empire), azure, whence the 
balls formerly were blue, and only within the last century have 
assumed a golden exterior, evidently to gild the pill for those who 
have dealings with “my uncle.” As for the position in which they 
are placed, the popular explanation is that there are two chances 
to one that whatever is brought there will not be redeemed. 

Instead of carved or painted signs hung above the doors some 
storekeepers prefer to designate their places after some external 
feature, such as the color of the building—thus some of the tea 
dealers paint the front of their premises, blue, red, green, etc. This 
is an old custom, for in England tavern keepers occasionally adopted 
this plan to attract customers, and their places were known as the 
Red House, White House, Dark House, etc. 

Colored lamps also did duty as signs. Doctors had lamps at 
their doors at nigbt, and this custom has been handed down to our 
day by the chemists, who still have various bright colors at their 
windows. 





Tue popular President of the Boston Deaf-mute Library Asso- 
ciation, Mr. E. N. Bowes, has resigned his position on aceount of 
his impaired health.— Boston Post. 

Mr. M. J. Smiru writes us that he has left Columbus, Ohiv, and 
removed to Braddock, Penn., where he has a good situation as 
book-keeper in the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

Mr. James H. Wuirt.esey, of Deerfield, Mass., was in Boston 
lately, on his way, to Chicago, to visit relatives there. He isa 


A HANDSOME YOUNG MAN TALKQ WITH 
ADEAF CASHIER IN A RESTAURANT. 


PEoPLE have noticed that one of the handsomest young men in 
Burlington has suddenly grown bald, and dissipation is attributed 
as the cause. Ah, no; he went to # church sociable the other 
week, took three charming girls out to the refreshment table, let 
them eat all they wanted, and then found he had ieft his pocket- 
book at home, and a deaf man whom he had never seen before at 
the cashier’s desk. The young man, with his face aflame, bent 
down and said softly: 

** T am ashamed to say I have no change with—” 

“* Hey ?” shouted the cashier. 

“T regret to say,” the young man repeated in a little louder 
key, ‘“‘ that I have unfortunately come away without any change 
to—” 

** Change two!” chirped the deaf man. 
a five if you want it.” 

“ No,” the young man explained in a terribly penetrating 
whisper, for half a dozen people were crowding up behind him, 
impatient to pay their bills and get away. “I don’t want any 
change, because—” , 

“Oh, don’t want no change?” the deaf man cried gleefully. 
‘“’Bleeged to ye, ’bleeged. to ye. Tain’t often we get such gener- 
ous donations. Pass over your bill.” 

“ No, no,” the young man explained, “ I have no funds—” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of fun,” the deaf man replied, growing tired of 
the conversation and noticing the long line of people waiting with 
money in their hands; “but I haven’t got time to talk about it 
now. Please settle and move on.” 

* But,” the young man gasped out, “ I have no money—” 

“ Go Monday ?” queried the deaf cashier. ‘I don’t care when 
you go. You must pay, and let these other people come up.” 

“T have no money !” the mortified young man shouted, ready to 
sink into the earth, while the people all around him, and especially 
the three girls he had treated, were giggling and chuckling audi- 
bly. 

*‘Qwe money ?” the cashier said: ‘‘ of course youdo; two 
dollars and seventy-five cents.” 

“T can’t pay!” the youth screamed, and by turning his pocket 
inside out and yelling his poverty to the heavens he finally made 
the deaf raan understand. And then he had to sbriek his full 
name three times, while his ears fairly rang with the half-stifled 
laughter that was breaking out all around him; and he had to 
scream out where he worked; and roar when he would pay, and 
he could not get the deaf man to understand him until some of the 
church members came up tosee what the uproar was and, recog- 
nizing their young friend, made it all right with the cashier. Aud 
the young man went out into the night and clubbed himself and 
shred his locks away until he was bald as an egg. 


“ Oh, yes, I can change 





TxHomass Brown, esq., of West Henniker, N. H., has also been 

in Boston, on way to Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, to visit the 
numerous deaf-mutes there, with most of whom he is connected by 
marriage. : 
Tue schoolmates and friends of Mr. Winfield S. Pray, of Great 
Falls, N. H., who was for ten years a pupil in the American Asylum, 
graduating from the Hign Classin 1864, will learn with regret that 
he has been placed in the Dover (N. H.) Lunatic Asylum. 


ed 


A St. Louis woman professes to know personally twenty-tivo 
women who have become bald by wearing ponderous heaps of 





farmer and a good one too, if his account of crops is to be relied. 


false hair. 
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A new text-book, “designed to introduce young learners, deaf- 
mutes, and foreigners to a correct understanding and use of the 
English language on the principle of object teaching,” by Isaac 
Lewis Peet, LL.D., Principal of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, has just been published by Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 & 144 Grand st., New York. The volume contains 232 pages, 
and is most attractively got up and bound. It is printed almost 
wholly in script, “so that the pupil, in learning to write, may have 
a clear and correct model constantly before him, for educating the 
eye and training the hand.” Its great novelty and advantage is 
that it enables the teacher to dispense wholly with the use of signs 
if he is so disposed, and “the system does not depend for its re- 
sults upon extraordinary tact, ingenuity and skill on the part of 
the teacher, any more than well-devised machinery depends upon 
exceptional dexterity in the operator.” The book has been in 
successful use for the last two years at the New York Institution. 
No pains has been spared by author or publisher ; the many ad- 
vantages which commend such a book for use in teaching the deaf 
and dumb will be apparent to all teachers. In concluding the 
preface, Dr, Peet says: “This first book, though complete as far 
as it goes, doex not claim to be more than an introduction to a 
course which it is hoped will have many closely succeeding parts.” 





Ir is no wonder, in view of the history of the various efforts made 
by the deaf-mutes of Boston during the last ten years to maintain 
some society for mutual benefit and improvement, religious and 
secular, that Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and other eminent instructors of 
the deaf.and dumb should at last come out with the opinion that 
the assoeiation of deaf-mutes with each other is injurious to their 
best interest. In no other city, so far as we are aware, have deaf- 
mutes been at the head of affairs and had things so entirely their 
own way. And in no other city has there been such a succession 
of petty squabblings between rival parties, each more anxious for 
the lion’s share of the spoils of the public than for anything else. 
Things grow worse and worse. The moae we know of the history 
of the “‘ Deaf-mute Relief Bureau,” the more we are inclined to 
blame the deaf-mutes of Boston that the swindle came into exist- 
ence and continues to exist. There are bad individuals in every 
society; but the crimes of individuals are in proportion tothe general 
high or lew moral sentiment of any community. For years the 
deaf-mutes of Boston have systematically begged from the public ; 
and, as they themselves confess in the circular explaining the 
assumption of the control of the existing society by a board of 
hearing trustees, a large part of the money collected has been 
expended in “salaries and other useless expenditures.” What 
more natural then that Bowes and others, finding their salaries 
stopped under the new regime, should reason that they had only 





to form a new society to get back all and more than they hed ever 
had, and the deaf-mutes of Boston, knowing this new ‘ Bureau” 
to be a swindle, have folded their hands and allowed the head of 
the swindling Bureau to continue to be President of the Library 
Association for months, and finally to move into and carry on 


his operations in the rooms of the Association! Truly, if this 
is the tendency of deaf-mutes associating with each other, it is 
better to forbid such association altogether. 





A GREAT deal has been said and written during the last few years 
about the system of object teaching and dispensing with the use of 
signs in the instruction of deaf-mutes. It is claimed that the 
greatest advantages will result from the adoption of the system ; 
and it has always seemed to us that the claims were nearly, if not 
all, just. But» we have never been able to see how it would be 
possible to dispense wholly with the use of signs, especially during 
the earlier years of instruction. In some mysterious way, we have 
believed that it could be done, but how has been beyond our com- 
prehension. Dr. Peet’s book has made it so plain, and it is so 
simple after all, that we wonder that we did not see it before. 
Every teacher, whether he approves of the system or not, uses it 
more or less. Beginning by teaching the pupil to write tbe names 
of a dozen different objects which are set before him as he learns 
and the learning of which includes learning how to write every 
letter of the alphabet, and then going through with certain action 
in connection with these objects and teaching the pupil to express 
what is done in writing is the whole system ina nutshell, For 
example, Dr. Peet teaches the pupil to write the word hat, at the 
same time showing him a hat and makes him touch the hat and 
write 7 touched the hat. Then in answer to the question what did 
you do? the-pupil is tanght to answer I tonched the hat. Treating 
other words and actions in this way rapidly carries on the education 
of the pupil, and brings out the various relatiens of words to each 
other and to the whole sentence in a plainer manner, it seems to us 
than by any other book we know of. Dr. Peet’s book is not so 
very different from Mr. Keep’s “ First Lessons for the Deaf and 
Dumb.” It is a little simpler, perhaps, but the idea at the basis of 
both is the same. In saying this we are far from meaning any dis- 
paragement to Dr. Peet or his book. The two works, although 
alike, are bery different, and we mention the similarity only because 
it seems no more than fair to do so. 

-——_—_____<»-0~< 


[ CORRESPONDENCE. | 
ABOUT THE RELIEF BUREAU. 


; Boston, Mass., Oct. 16th, 1875. 
To the Editor of Taz Srrent Wor.p. 


Dear Sir:{ In your issue of September 1st, I noticed an 
“explanation” from J. B, McGann, Jr., Secretary of the “ New 
England Deaf-mute Relief Bureau, and alsu some editorial re- 
markson the matter, which last are highly appreciated by those deaf- 
mutes who are acquainted with the facts. As regards the assertion 
that ‘‘ Messrs. Adam Acheson, E. J. Welch, and Robert Crawford 
are not and have never been members of the Relief Bureau,” and 
do not sympathize with it all,” Adam Acheson has been, and still 
is an active soliciting agent for the Bureau, and thereby gets his 
bread and butter; E.J. Welch is one of -its vice-presidents and 
also a director; and Robert Crawford’s name is on the rolls of the 
Bureau asa director and a member of the Committee on Finance 
—he has since left the State, for reasons best known to himself 


MORE 


and his return is a problematic matter. 


Mr. Bowes, itis true, did call together a number of deaf-mutes, 
and talk over the “ feasibility of starting a Relief Bureau: ” but at 
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a subsequent meeting, he announced his abandonment of the idea, 
and then secretly went to work tu obtain funds with the knowledge 
only of himself and Wm. Acheson. Mr. Bowes’ object in thus 
getting funds was to replace the weekly salary ($35) which he had 
been paid by the Library Association as its Manager, previous to 
its being controlled by a board of hearing trustees who threw him 
overboard. To whatever amount Mr. B. may have assisted deaf- 
mutes, circumstances indicate that he has amply reimbursed him- 
self. Arguing that he was justified, as President of the Library 
Corporation, in sending out agents for the new Relief Bureau, was 
an after-thought, suggested by the arrest of Acheson, 
his agent; and the hasty and imperfect organization which was 
effected shortly after the arrest of Acheson was only a dodge-to 
evade the charge of false pretences. If the little private gante of 
Bowes and Acheson had not been discovered, it is safe to say that 
no organization would have been attempted. If Mr. Bowes had 
been honest in his intentions, is it reasonable to suppose that he 
would so readily have handed over what he had received from Wm. 
Acheson after the arrest of the latter, authority or no authority ? 
And would he have offered, as he did, the principal witness a goodly 
sum and a permanent and paying position in the Bureau if he 
would drop the case? We think not. 


We have no doubt that Mr. McGann will retain his ‘ position a§ 
Secretary and on the Committee,” so long as he is paid a certain 
sum per week for his services by Mr. Bowes ; for the existence of 
the Bureau has been a good thing for Mr. McGann, if we may be 
permitted to judge by appearances, he having been transformed, 
since the inaption of the scheme, from a seedy, needy young man 
with no occupation—luufer, we call it here, to a well-dressed, well 
-fed individual with plenty of money,-and no other ostensible 
employment than Secretary and interpreter to the Bureau. 
Todo Mr. McGann justice, he was not, so far as is known, connected 
with the fraud untjJ the organization ofthe Bureau ; but his knowl- 
edge of theempty pretence of the proceeding is unquestionable. That 
the Bureau does much if any good among the needy deaf-mutes, I 
deny. I know of several cases to whom Bowes has denied relief, on 
the plea that he had no money, when he was actually in funds col- 
lected from the public; and in one case, when the applicant had 
been refused three or four times, personal investigatioa of the case 
by another party proved the family to be without food or fire and 
to have been so some time. Money enough is collected to relieve 
every suffering deaf-mute family in Boston and vicinity. The worst 
it isthat the agents and managers of this Bureau take advantage 
of their being well known to the public as the former agents and 
managers of the Library Association, they follow the beaten track 
of the latter, and call on the old subscribers for money for the new 
organization. As they retained their credentials and, to some ex- 
tent, their books, when they were discharged, it is presumed they 
take advantage thereof to impose upon the public. Something 
has been done, by the diffusion of a circular by the Trustees of the 
Library Association, and something more is shortly expected in the 
way of an expose. But the proper and most effective way seems 
to be by a legalinvestigation, which we hope will be instituted. 
The result of the hearing before the Grand Jury in Newport, R. L., 
of the evidence in Acheson’s case, only discharged Acheson, 
“ because Bowes was the proper subject for arrest,” and thus the 
case is still open to proceedings in Boston—whether it will be re- 
' opened again depends upon circumstances. The fact that Bowes is 
President of the Library Association, and has the headquarters 
_ of his Bureau in the room occupied by the Association (by what 
authority does not appear) is a disgrace to that Corporation. He 
should be removed from office and his Bureau ejected from the 
HALPINE, 


room 








T0 THE FRIENDS OF DEAF-MUTES. 


Tue undersigned have consented to act as Trustees of funds con- 
tributed for the benefit of deaf-mutes in Boston and vicinity ; such 
funds are to be used in providing for religious services, social 
gatherings, a library and reading-room, lectures and other in- 
tellectual exercises, also to pay educated preachers and teachers, 
and for other means of general improvement. 

For soveral years different societies have been formed and have 
persistently solicited money from the charitably disposed; much 
of this money has been used in salaries and other useless expendi- 
tures, until in the judgment of those best acquainted with the 
wants of the deaf-mutes it has become a necessity that the manage- 
ment of funds shall be wholly under control of proper hearing 
persons, and the public cautioned against coutributing indiscri- 
minately as heretofore. 

The plans and views of the Trustees have been adopted with 
the hearty concurrence uf the educators of deaf-mutes, as the only 
feasible way to benefit and guard them against such abuses of pub- 
lic sympathy as have occurred in past vears. In their peculiar 
misfortunes we believe the deaf-mutes entitled to the aid we ask, 
in the manner indicated, and all money confided to us will be used 
for their direct benefit. 

All disposed to aid us in this endeavor can send their donations 
to James Sturgis, Treasurer, Boston. 

No person will be authorized to solicit subscriptions for this 
object, without a certificate signed by the Trustees. 

In every case where donations are made to a collecting agent or 
to the Treasurer, a receipt for the amount will be sent direct by 
mail from the Treasurer’s office, as a guarantee that the amount so 
subscribed has been received. 

MARTIN BRIMMER, 
JOSEPH STORY, 
FRANCIS RROOKS, 
JAMES STURGIS, 
Trustees. 





ITEMS FROM NEW YORK. 


On the 7th inst., the second invitation ball, or party, of the 
Sunny Sida Social Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., took place at the par- 
lors of the club, No. 71 Skillman Avenue. The affair was quite 
large, and reflects much credit upon the members, who, for their 
gentlemanly conduct, deserve much praise. Most of the invited 
guest were speaking persons, but among the deaf-mutes, present 
were, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Farley, 8. W. McClelland, E. Hodgson, 
Miss Terry and G. L. Reynolds. 

On the 15th inst., Mr. and Mrs. Stratton, both deaf-mutes, celebra- 
ted their tin weddiug, the tenth anniversary of their marriage. The 
gathering was quite large, about sixty persons being present, the 
majority of whom were deaf-mutes. At half past eight, nearly all 
had arrived, each one being the bearer of some article of tin-ware 
suitable for housekeeping; and when all was placed upon the 
table it formed a bright and glittering mass. As soon as this had 
been admired by the late comers, a number of deaf-mute gentle- 
men took the floor in turns, and delivered*short and comical 
speeches appropriate to the occasion- About eleven o’clock, sup- 
per having been anncunced, a procession was formed, headed by 
the well-known “ deaf-mute’s friend,’ Dr. Gallaudet, who made 
some remarks about tardy courting and marriage. After sup- 
per, the younger guests began to “trip the light fantastic toe” 
and play varivus games, which were kept up till daylight did 
appear. 
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DEKALB ON WASHINGTON. 


“He (Washington) is the most amiable, kind-hearted and up- 
right of men, but as a general he is too indolent, too slow, and far 
too weak ; besides he has a tinge of vanity in his composifion, and 
overestimates himself. In my opinion, whatever success he may 
have will be owing to good luck, and to the blunders of his ad- 
versaries, rather than to bis abilities. I may even say that he 
does not know how to improve upon the grossest blunders of the 
enemy. He has not yet overcome his old prejudices agatnst the 
French.” ‘This language sound strangely as applied to Washing- 
ton. 

A few week later (DeKalb’s) opinion is materially modified. 
“He is the bravest and truest of men.” he writes, “has the best 
intentions and sound judgment. Iam convinced that he would 
accomplish substantial results if he would only act more upon his 
own responsibility; but it is a pity that he is so weak,and has’ 
the worst of advisers in the men who enjoy his confidence.” He 
has already written, “It is unfortunate that Washington is so 
easily led.” This is nearly the language of Lee and Reed a year 
before. They had all mistaken for want of decision the self-dis- 
trust which arose from a consciousness of inexperience. It was 
not long before DeKalb’s opinion was still further modified : “‘ He 
must be a very modest man® * * He did and does more every day 
than could be expected fromany general inthe world, in the 
same circumstances, and * * * I think him the only proper per- 
son, * * * by his natural and acquired capacity, his bravery, good 
sense, uprightness, and honesty, to keep up the spirits of the army 
and people,-and * * * T look upon him as the sole defender of his 
country’s cause. This much I thought myself obliged to say on 
that head. I could only wish in my private opinion he would 
take more upon himself and trust more to his own excellent judg- 
ment than to councils.” 





A TROUBLED BARBER. 


A JOKE was perpetrated on one of the best artists in one of our 
best barber shops yesterday, says the Rochester Chronicle, which 
. disgusted the young man very mnch and made any quantity of 
sport for his associates. The men were all busy at work when 
a man entered the shop, took his seat in the corner, pulled out 
a paper and began to read while waiting his turn. He held 
the paper up before his face in such a manuer that the bar- 
ber could not see it, and therefore when he had finished his 
job he sharply ejaculated ‘“ Next!” No response from the man 
behind the newspaper. ‘Shave, sir!” came next a little louder. 
Still no response. Then raising his voice rather impatiently, as 
he was a barber whose chair was never. slighted before, he 
shouted: ‘‘ Want something done, sir?” All was quiet and 
the man read on as though he were ten miles from any dis- 
turbing queries. “That man’s a deaf-mute,” said one of the 
artist’s fellow-workers. ‘I know him well; he wants a shave, 
but don’t know as it is his turn.” Thereupon the young man 
left his chair, stepped across the room and touched the quiet 
man on the shoulder. He glanced up, when the barber began 
a pantomimic performance intended to represent the operation 
of shaving, and then pointed persuasively toward his chair. 
“No, thank you,” said the mute, “I’m only waiting for a 
friend.” The look of unadulterated, unmistakable and un- 
speakabledisgust on that barber’s face as he went back to his 
was painful to witness. 


Tue Gambler’s I-deal—Four aces. 








SOMETTHING ABOUT RATS. 


THE common brown rat is not a native of America, though it 


is diffused throughout the entire country. In fact, it is known all . 
over the world, It belonged originally to Central Asia. Crossing | 


the Volga in large troopsin 1787 it stocked Russia and suhse- 
quently overran all Europe. Previous to 1750 this pest, now so 
notorious for its ravages, was still wholly unknown in many parts 
of Europe. About the year mentioned it was conveyed to England 
in the timber ships of Norway, hence it derived its name “ Nor- 
way rat.” 1t completely exterminated the black rat of Great 
Britain. 

Many years subsequently it was brought to Americain Euro- 
pean ships, and has been gradually propagated from the seaports 
to the interior of the Continent. ‘The rat not only makes raids 
upon the pantry, but kills and eats young chickens, ducks, pigeons, 
rabbits and various other domestic animals, and sometimes attacks 
infants in their cradles when urged by hunger and opportunity. 
Eggs are also a favorite article of food—in fact, everything that is 
edible falls a prey to its voracity. 


A PHYSICIAN’S CURIOUS FEE. 


In Philadelphia there lives an old woman who for years has 
been sick. A physician has offered to cure her of her malady 
for $8,000. This sum of money the woman was unable to get, 
so the doctor informed her that for one million canceled postage 
stamps he would effect the cure. The old woman at once set 
about procuring the stamps, and it coming to the ears of the boys 
aod girls of the high school and of the schools in Manayunk and 
Germantown, they began to he!pin the attainment of this much 
desired object. One girl has already handed over 1,300, and 
others are even ahead of that figure. Two young ladies from 
Roxboro, says the Pottstown Ledger, while on a visit to the house 
of our Eheenixville correspondent, “went through” a waste bas- 
ket of letters, and pocketed every visible stamp, their deft fingers 
peeled off the government duties with wonderful rapidity. The 





one million stamps when collected are to be pasted on a pedestal ~ 


and exhibited at the Centennial. 


o< 


INTELLIGENT DOGS. 


Aw unlucky Frenchman was walking in the country with 
a friend who possessed a magnificent Newfoundland dog, and in- 
cautiously questioned the truth of the animal’s sagacity. The 
dog’s master, vexed at the slur cast on his favorite, gave his friend 
a push and knocked him into a shallow river. ‘ Turk” immedi- 
ately sprang in, and seizing one of the tails of the immersed man’s 
coat, commenced to swim for land. Unfortunately, another New- 
foundland, trotting along the other side of the river, saw the affair 
and also came to the rescue. Dog number two seized the other 
tail of the coat and wished to swim back to his master. Turk 
held fast and struggled for his side, and the owner of the coat cried 
in vain for help. At last the eoat gave way, and each dog swam 
proudly home with a piece of cloth in his mouth, so that Turk’s 
master was obliged to plunge in himself to save his friend. 








A woman applied lately at the Milwaukee police station for 
permission to keep a dog for a short time withont a license, the 
object being to fatten the animal preparatory to eating him. Her 
husband was a consumptive, and dog-meat had been recommended 
to him as a medicinal article of diet. 





THE champion small baby is iu Phillips County, Kansas. Age 
21 days; weight, 30 ounces, 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Broad and 
Pine streets, which has recently been altered and very much enlarged, 
was reopened yesterday afternoon. There was a large attendance of 
visitors, including a number of members of the Legislature. A meet- 
ing was held in the lecture room, at which Rev. Dr. Henry A. Board- 
man, one of the Vize Presidents of ihe Institution, presided. Dr. 
Boardman opened the exercises with prayer. 

In the absence of Mr. Sharswood, President of the Institution, Mr. 
William Welsh, who is one of the Vice Presidents of the Institution 
and Chairman of the Building Committee, made the re-opening ad- 
dress. He said this semi-centennial commemoration was an occa- 
sion of special gladness, it being the liberal free-will offering to the 
deaf-mutes of this Commonwealth of a renovated and enlarged Insti- 
tution, complete in all its appointments. More then half a century 
ago, the entire building fronting on Broard street was erected for the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The wings were 
built and dormitories extended when needed by an increase of pupils, 
and since it was first occupied in the autumn of 1825, it has been 
managed with the strictest integrity and most rigid economy, 

The rapid increase in the number of deaf-mutes through the effects 
of scarlet fever and cerebro-spinal meningitis constrained the direct- 
ors to risk over-crowding the buildings. Although the dormitories 
were filled with beds, and the schools scattered in basements and in 
other inconvenient places, yet forty pupils residing in this State were 
excluded from the Institution last year. 

Mr. Welsh then referred to the moral and religio us training received 
by the inmates, which is of inestimable advantage to them 
through the whole of life, He said that, in erecting the new buildings 
the directors had striven to remove some of the ¢ isad vantages of in- 
stitutional life. Each child in the Institution +» ould have a closet 
with a separate key, in which to keep its treueures; and the girls 
would have single bath-rooms. Seventy-eight of the older pupils huve 
separate rooms, in which they can undress, dress, wash themselves 
and obey a scriptural injunction by reading and praying in private, 

The speaker went on to describe the various improvements made in 
the buildings, and in the erection of the new structures, especially in 
the matters of drainage and ventilation. The old building could well 
accommodate one hundred and seventy-five pupils, but two hundred 
and twenty-five were crowded intoit. Now there is ample room for 
three hundred and fifty, or possibly four hundred pupils, but the num- 
ber this season may not quite reach three hundred, . 

The two new buildings are each over 200 feet long, including in the 
north structure, 30 feet which was.adided to the old building to increase 
the size of the boys’ study-room, The school houses on Fifteenth st. 
are 53 by 61 feet outside measure, and the dormitories are 30 feet wide. 
All these buildings have light dry basement rooms, almost on a level 
with the ground, They are three stories high, with spacious lofts over 
them, The walls are built with an. internal air space to protect the 
rooms from dampness, and from external heat in summer and cold in 
winter. The new buildings are separated from the old by two iron 
doors to prevent the spread of fire, and there are three sets of stones 
and iron staircases,one in the middle, and the others at each end of 
thestructure, Theseold buildings are supplied with fire extinguishers, 
and a fire plug with a hose permanently attached to it has been placed 
on each floor of the new buildings. 

The cost, including furniture and apparatus for the schvols will not 
exceed $150,000. Liberal contributions from citizens at home and 
abroad, received in many instances without solicitation, make it safe 
to estimate that $50,000 will be freely given towards this charitable In- 
stitution. 

Members of the Legislature and the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House of Representatives have satisfied the Directors that the 
State will appropriate $100,000 towards the cost of the building on re- 
ceiving a pledge thai the deal-mutes of Pennsylvania shall have 
the preference, and that in estimating the cost of maintaining them, 
there shall be no charge for the use of the building. Until this appro- 
priation shall be made the interest on $100,000 that the Institution has 
just borrowed from the Pennsylvania Annuity Company will increase 
the cost of educating each pupil. The appropriations made thus far 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania towards the cost of ground and of 
the buildings has averaged $730 per annum, being far less than the ne- 
cessary expenditure for repairs. 

The appreciation of this Institution by the State is not to be mea- 
sured by this meagre appropriation to the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, when other States have appropriated more 
than halfa million dollars for the erection of similar buildings, Penn- 
sylvania has given all that the Directors ever asked, until the last ses- 

sion of the Legislature, when the bill failed, owing toa lamentable 








disagreement between the two Houses, but the Directors are assured 
that this will be promptly remedied at the opening of the coming 
session, 

The occupation and success of the graduates of this Institution tes- 
tify to its efficiency and value. The Board of Managers desire to bear 
the strongest testimony to the valuable services rendered by a com- 
mittee of ladies, who visit the Institution officially, and to the intel- 
ligent devotion of the officers and teachers to the education and 
training of the pupils 

At the conclusion of Mr. Welsh’s address, Mr. Joshua Foster, the 
Principal, examined two girls who have been pupils of the institution 
for one and four years respectively, Both showed considerable pro- 
ficiency and intelligence, and the elder wrote a neat address, in which 
she thanked the friends of the institution for theimprovement of the 
buildings. F 

The visitors then inspected the various apartments, and expressed 
their appreciation of the admirablearrangements, as well! as the hand- 
some external appearance of the buildings, especially the new 
buildings. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


AT the meeting of the Literary Society last Friday, the following 
named gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing term: 

D. W. George, '76, President; F. R. Gray, vice-President; G. M. 
Teegarden, 76, Secretary ; W. G. Jones, ’76, Treasurer: J. W. Michaels, 
‘79, Librarian; D. A. Simpson, ’78, Critic. 

THE next regular meeting will be held on Friday evening, Nov. 5th. 

A VERY exciting game of ball took place between two picked nines 
of the College and ‘* Prep.” students, on Kendall Green, on Thursday 
and Friday, Oct. 2lst, and 22nd. The darkness, which was brought on 
sooner than usual by the advance of heavy clouds, putan end to the 
game after the eighth inning had been played. Mr. Jones, '76, per- 
formed the duties of umplre very satisfactorily; J. W. L. Unsworth 
scorer. The game was won by the College students. ; 

AN old bat bearing the initials “ K. B. B. C.,” and the mark ‘‘No. 8,” 
was lately espied and dragged from its place of concealment. It is 
supposed to have been a favorite bat with those members who once 
rendered the club famous by the many victories they won. Blaxy 
firmly believes that the spirit and strength of the old club lies in that 
bat. Since he has more than once sent the ball for ont into the field 
with it, no one has as yet seen fit to dispute with him concerning his 
superstition. 


THE following is from a note which the clerk had the kindness to 
place on the bulletin: ° 


“Janitor sick. 
“Clerk, 
“Vatisde matter mit him? Hey? Der janitor am sick mit sum 
kind of a feber. Him vill be able ter git around ina tay or two. vot 
yer vont terno fear? Hab any pizness with him? Den go terhim 
sick bede and ax him yer vool.” ’ 


A PARTY of students went ona boating excursion on the Eastern 
Pranch October 23. They intended to row up to Bladensburg, but 
there being no subordination in the crew, they zizzagged from side to 
side, till they were pretty tired out and then concluded to give up 
going any further. 


A RACE was proposed between the small canoe and a wooden boat 
about its own size. Several races were run, the canoe being generally 
victorious from its lighter build. Atlastit was the turn of Messrs. 
White and Gray, the former taking the canoe, he came in ahead, 
though on the other side of the river, andin high feathers, proceeded 
toturn for the opposite bank, when leaning too far over, the canoe 
tipped, and spilled him into the chilly water. He immediately struck 
out for land, puffing and blowing like a porpoise amid the uproarious 
merriment of his companions. He experienced no greater damage 
than wet clothes and a chilly side back. 


A SLIGHT mistake. “Tip,” full of enthusiasm for the boat races, 
which are going on, this week, on the Potomac. determined to havea 
good time on Monday. Accordingly at half past three he set out stark 
mad like Don Quixote to witness the race. But he was like a fool that 
refuseth instructions, and took the wrong street. He reached the 
broadjPotomac, fully three miles from where the race was to come off. 
What passed in his mind while he stood there that afternoon watting 
for the crowd and the men tolaunch their skulls, we would !ike to 
know, but wuuld not venture to ask him,’ 


On Monday the college students played a return game with the 
Preps.,and this time sustained a defeat of 171015. The contest was 
quite close, the Preps. whitewashing the College students three times 
while they themselves were whitewashed only twice. Mr W. L. Wa- 
ters, catcher of the College Nine, caught the swiftly pitched bail from 
Michaels, in his left eye. He is now about with a large piece of raw 
beef, just above his left cheek. 
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ANDREW SAKS. B. KATZENSTEIN 


O VER-COATS, 
DRESS & BUSINESS SUITS, 
AND 
Gentlemen’s 
Furnishings. 


FALL AND 


WINTER 
STOCK 


NOW OPEN 
READY MADE AND 


TarLorIne DEPARTMENTS 


Fully Stocked. 


A. SAKS & CO., 
816 SEVENTH STREET. 





L084 80% BARDON, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


CORNEROF NINTH ANDDSTREETSN. W. 
Have just received afine assorted line of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS 
For fall and winter, which athey are pre- 
pared to make up in the latest * 


sept. 30, 





FITS CURED FREE!! 


Any person suffering from the above disease 
is requested;to address Dr. PRICE, and a trial 
bottle of medicine will jbe forwarded* by 
Express. 

FREE! 


The only cost being the Express charges, 
which.owing to my large business, are small. 
Dr. Price has made the treatment of 


FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure 
by the use of his remedy. 

Do not fail to send for a trial bottle; it costs 
nothing, and he 

WILL CURE YOU 

no matter ofhow longstanding your case may 
be, or how many other remedies may have 
failed 


Circulars and testimonials sent with 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. 


Be particular to give your Express, as well 
as your Post Office direction, and 
Address, . 


Dr. Chas. T. Price, 








7 William Stteet, New York. 
ABVERTISING RATES. 

2in, Bin. %col, lent, 
1 50 2 2% 3 00 5 00 
2 00 8 50 5 00 8 00 
3 00 42 700 1200 
3 50 5 00 80 1409 
4 00 5 75 90 1600 
450 650 00 1800 
50 72% 120 = 210 
5 50 800 40 249 
6 00 87 10 27 
6 SO 92 1700 30 9 
Te 10 1900 32 99 
750. 107 200 35 99 
90 BO B80 42 O09 
1050 «616000 «=©63000)=—50 





Ra INVALIDS. 


If you are suffering with Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite or 
General Debility, get one bottle of BROWN- 
ING’S BITTERS, and use according to direc- 
tions, and if you are not benefitted by it go 
back to the party from whom yuu purchased 
it and get your money back. All parties sell- 
ing it are authorized to sell upon the_above 
terms, For sale by Druggists and Grocers 
generally. 

BROWNING & MIDDI-ETON, 


Proprietors and Manufaxturers, 


610 Pennsylvan: Avenue, 
“4 | *RUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHIPS, HARNESS, 


1 SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAWLSTRAPS, 

&e., &e., &e. 

THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 


STOCK 
IN 
WASHINGTON, 
AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 


OF 
Jas. S. Topham & Co., 
425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Fiall. 


WA: 7. 9.8 BS 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JEWELRY, 


In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the Jatest designs and most unique work- 
manship. - 


PLATED WARE, 
New and elegant patterns of VERY SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc., designed for 
Wedding Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO, 


Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


F. FREUND’S 


LADIES’ 





D. C., 








National Confectionery, 
Dininc anD IcE-cREAM SALOON, 
520 Tenth street. 

Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


fsa HOWLAND 





Dental Association 
HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 219 Four-and-a-half Street 


Ten Doors North of Pennsylvania Avenue, East 
Side, Opposite their old place of business. 


NITROUS OXIDE ADMINISTERED 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DENTAL. WORK 


Carefully and Properly Executed, 








; 


Please give them a Call. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
The People’s Remedy for Internal 
& External Use. 


POND'S EXTRACT CURES 


PILE#s, blind and bleeding; INFLAMMATIONS 
and ULCERATIONS; HEMORRHAGE from any 
organ—Nose, Gums, Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c; CONGESTIONS, ENLARGEMENTS. 
POND’S EXTRACIr INVALUABLE 

For DYSENTERY and RHEUMATISM; Inflamma- 
tion of EYES and EYELIps ; Inflammation of 
OVARIES: Vaginal LEUCORRHEA; VARICOSE 
VEINS; Sore NIPPLEs. 

POND'S EXTRACT forsale by all First-class 
Drugyists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, ane everybody who has ever used 





it. 

PAMPHLET containing History and Uses 
mailed free om application, it not found at 
your Druggist’s 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 





A prominent New York physician lately - 


complained to DUNDAS & CO, about their 
SANDALWOOD OIL CAPSULES, stating that 
sometimes they cured miraculously, but that 
a patient of his had taken them without 
effect. On being informed that several imi- 
tations were sold, he inquired and found his 
pereet had not been taking DUNDAS DICK & 


‘0's. 

What happened to this physician may have 
happened to others, and DUMNDAS DICK & 
CO. take this method of protecting physicians, 
druggists’ and themselves,and preventing OIL 
OF SANDALWOOD from coming intodisrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Cap- 
sules will continue to do so, for they comtalts 
the PURE OIL in the best and cheapest. form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more OIL OF 
SANDALWOOD than all the Wholesale and 
Retail Druggistsand Perfumersin the United 
States combined, and this is the soLE reason 
why the PusE O1L is sold CHEAPER in their 
Capsules than in any other from, 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding 
every other remedy, sixty Capsules ONLY 
being required toinsure a safe and certain 
eure in six or eight days. From no other 
medicine can this result be had. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO’S SOFT CAPSULES 
solve the problem, long considered by emi- 
nent physicians, of how to avoid the nausea 
and disgust experienced in swallowing, which 
are well known to detract trom, ifnot destroy 
the good effects of many valuable remedies. 

Soft Capsules are put up im tin-foil and 
neat boxes, thirty in each, and are the only 
Capsules prescribes by physicians. 

TASTELESS MEDICINES.—Castor Oil and 
many other nauseous medicines can be taken 
easily and safely in DUNDAS DICK & COS 
SOFT CAPSULES, NO TASTE, NO SMELL. 

4@- THESE WERE THE ONLY CAPSULES AD- 
MITTED TO THE LAST PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Send for Circular to 35 Wooster street, N. Y. 


SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES HERE. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


To the Editor of THE SILENT WORLD. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND. 





Will you please inform your readers that 
I have a positive 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


and al] disorders of the Throat and Lungs, 
and that, by its use in my practice, I have 
cured hundreds of cases, and will give 


$1,000 00 


for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, sostrong 
is my iuith, L will send aSample free, to any 
sufferer addressing me. *” 

Please show this letter to any one you may 
Sie who is suffering from these disease, and 
oblige, 


Faithfully Yours, 


Dr. T. F.i.Burt. 





69 WILLIAM ST., New York 
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